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ABSTRACT 

This document polls a target group of Fredonia 
graduates to ascertain their perceptions of the educational 
experiences that led to an undergraduate degree. The objectives of 
the survey are: (1) find out the demographic and other 
characteristics of students attending the State University College, 
Fredonia; (2) find out the reasons why students selected this 
particular college; (3) find the types of positions graduates were 
accepting; (U) examine the relationship between college preparation 
and employment attainment; and (5) explore suggested areas of 
instruction so that graduates may become more constructive 
contributors in society. Using the Student Information Form-1968 of 
the American Council on Education as a base, a sixteen section 
instrument comprised of one hundred sixty-five forced-choice and two 
open-ended items 9rere developed. Mailouts were sent by using a list 
that included seven hundred fifty-three graduates. A series of 
follow-ups over a 5-month period resulted in a 60 percent return. The 
items under study fell into the following five main categories for 
discussion: (1) demographic information; (2) college life; (3) 
personal opinion (structured responses) ; (U) employment (status and 
expectations) ; (5) comments (open-ended items) . (Author/KE) 
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FOREWORD 



SURVEY - '71 was conducted to provide information about the 
graduates of SUC - Fredonia, their reactions to their college 
education and the influence it had on them. The data could have 
far reaching effects in planning for the emerging role of the 
college. 

The investigators are grateful for the help and encouragement 
provided by many college personnel. Among these are: President 
Dallas Beal, Dr. Joseph Totaro, Dr. Madan Mohan, Dr. Ronald Hull 
and Dr. J. Brien Murphy. Dr. Daniel Bauman provided assistance 
in data reduction and analysis. 

Sincere appreciation goes to the secretaries, Mrs. Marian 
Anderson and Miss Qiris Halas, for their assistance throu^out 
the project. 

Deepest gratitude is extended to the four hundred fifty 
students vAxo took the time and effort to respond to the 
questionnaire which makes SURVEY - '71 a reality. 

Kenneth G. Nelson, Director 
Teacher Education Research Center 
State University College 
Fredonia, New York 14063 
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CHAPTER I 



THE CHALLENGE 

Institutions of hi^er learning, as well as those at other levels 
of education, have been criticized for the education which students 
receive. The challenges facing schools in today's society have 
been the sii>ject of many studies. Locally, a Long Range Planning 
Comnittee which evolved from the President's Conmission (SUC, 
Fredonia) is studying the subject. On the state level, reports 
have been made by the Proposed Regents State-Wide Higgler Education 
Master Plan Comnittee, the Comnittee on the Master Plan of State 
University of New York - 1972, and the Fleisdunann Conmission. On 
a national level, the Coleman Report, the American Council on 
Education (ACE) , and many other agencies have studied the problem 
areas . 

A team of SUC, Fredonia investigators, stimulated by the 
reports, decided to poll a target group (graduates) to ascertain 
their perceptions of the educational e^qperiences \A\id\ led to 
an undergraduate degree. 
Objectives 

Therefore, a survey of all 1971 graduates in a baccalaureate 
ctegree program was undertaken. The d>jectives of the survey were 
to: 

1. Find out the demographic and other characteristics 
of students attending the State University College, 
Fredonia. 

2. Find out the reasons why students selected this 
particular college. 
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3, Find the types of positions graduates were accepting. 

4, Examine the relationship between college preparation 
and en^loyment attainment. 

5, Explore suggested areas of instruction so that graduates 
may become more constructive contributors in society. 

Procedures 

Using the Student Infoimation Form - 1968 of the American 
Council on Education as a base, the team developed a sixteen 
section instrument whirh was conf)rised of one hundred sixty- five 
forced-choice and two open-ended items. Specific concerns of the 
college comnunity made adaptations imperative. The stu^ was 
dubbed: SURVEY - »71. 

From a master list of graduates, seven hundred fifty- three* 
graduates, mailouts were sent in January 1972. A series of 
follow-iqps over a 5 month period resulted in a sixty percent 
return. 

By May 1972, data were collected and r'^ady for coding. The 
items under study fell into the following five main categories 
for discussion: 

1. Demographic Information 

2. College Life 

3. Personal Opinion (structured responses) 

4. Enployment (status and e3q>ectations) 

5. Conments (open-ended items) . 



*This total dropped to 750: two persons were master's degree 
graduates; one was a computer error. 
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Itespondents/Non- Respondents 

Hie four hundred fifty \Aio responded were conpared with the three 
hundred who did not respond with respect to institutionally available 
data to test the possibility of response bias. The three categories 
used were major field area, sex, and civnulative grade point average. 

Table 1 indicated that the response difference of the respondents/ 
non* respondents by major field area was not significant at the .05 level. 
Table 1. Percentages of 1971 Graduates in ^fajor Field Areas 



Response 


Arts and 


Fine 


I^rof^essional 


All 


Categories 


Sciences 


Pens 


Studies 


Proerans 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Respondents 


59 


56 


62 . 


60 


Non- Respondents 


41 


44 


38 


40 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 



» 1.790, p is not significant at the .05 level. 

It can be concluded that the respondents are representative of 
the total graduating groiqp as far as major field areas are concerned. 

Tsble I gives the distribution of response frequence of 
respondents/non- respondents by sex. 
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Table 2. Percentages of 1971 Graduates by Sex 



Response 
Categories 


Male 


Female 


All Graduates 




Percent 


Percent 


Peixent 


Respondents 


59 


61 


60 


Non- Respondents 


41 


39 


40 


Total 


100 


100 


100 



X = .449, p is not significant at the .05 level. 

It can be seen that the respondent group is rq)resentative of 
total groi4)s as far as distribution of sex is concerned. 

The grouped cumulative grade point averages of the respondents/ 
non- respondents are shown in Table 3. 



Table 3, Percentages of Levels (low, average, high) of Grade Point 
Averages Attained by Graduates 



Response 
Categories 


High 
3.25-4.00 


Average 
2.50-3.24 


Low 
2.00-2.49 


Class of 1971 


Respondents 


60 


62 


56 


60 


Non- Respondents 


40 


38 


44 


40 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 



x = 2,70, p is not significant at the .05 level. 



The slight differemre between the respondent and non-resp<mdent 
groups is clearly not significant. 
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Since there was no siRnificant difference between the respondent 
and non- respondent groups in major field of study, sex, or grade point 
average, we can be reasonably confident that the respondent group is 
truly representative of the total graduating Class of 1971, 

Respondents gave insight into the type of student who attended 
the College, his perceptions of the educational process, and ex- 
pectations for the future. 

A code developed for unedited coiments, of the open-ended item 
which concludes the questionnaire, gave added dimensions to the data* 

SURV'EY - '71 provided an overview of the backgrounds of the 
1971 graduates in baccalaureate decree programs as well as some 
record of what happened since graduation. 
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(HATTER II 



HERE THET OHME 



What type of person matriculated at SUC, Frcdonia? 

Why did students select this particular college? 

What factors influenced their choice? 

What economic backgrounds did the 1971 graduates 
come from? 

(low did students finance a College ecbcation? 

SURVTif - '71 provided a vie**' of the backgrounds of the 1971 
graduates* in baccalaureate degree programs. 

Parental Education Level 

The majority of the responden^:s did not *Valk in their parents 
educational footsteps/* Table ^ indicates the level of formal 
education attained by the parents. A large percentage of parents 
finished their formal education with high school graduation 
(57 percent of the fathers, 48 percent of the mothers). 

-6- 
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Table 4. Percentages of Foniial Educational Levels Attained tfy 
Respondents* Parents (N « 4S0) 



Cat egories 



Father 
Mother 



8 
•6 

•61 



< 



17 

J.6 



37 
48 



I 



■6 S 



16 
16 



I 



13 
10 



o 



100 
100 



Thirteen percent of the fathers and 10 percent of the mothers 
had college degrees. These figures arc counteTi)alanced by 9 percent 
of the fathers aiul 7 peicent of the mothers who conplete^ ^heir 
fomal education at the end of elementary school. 
Marital State 

Sixty- two percent of the population remained single throughout 
the college years. The*c were 6 percent lAo were married when they 
started to pursue a degree. 
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Table 5. Frequency of Percentage of Respondents by Marital Status 



Categories 


Married 
Pre-College 


Married 

in 
College 


Married 

Post- 
Graduation 


Single 


Total 


Frequenc)' 


27 


74 


72 


277 


450 


Percentage 


6 


16 


16 


62 


100 



Another 16 percent were married during their college years. 
Since graduation ;md prior to responding to SURVEY - '71, 16 
percent had 'Valked down the aisle," 
College Choice 

Family (60 percent) rated highest as a major influence of 
respondents to attend college. This figure increased to 90 pei^nt 
with the addition of the 50 percent of the graduates who rated the 
category as a minor influence. 

The next most influential factors v^^ich respondents considered 
were "low cost" and "reputation of the College in specific areas." 
The athletic program was the least influential area of the items 
considered in College choice decisions. "Extracurricular activities" 
rated only slightly higher in the tabulation 

"Following the pack" or being with the "in crowd" obviously is 
not important \^en major decisions are made. Being with friends 
was not relevant (75 percent) to a College choice. Professional 
counselors and college placement personnel* were less influential 
than hinh school counselors and teachers, 

"iliesc profess lun.i Is may 'plant tJ\c niune of tlic College' in the minds 
ofpotcnti.il students but family, proximity to home, and Icnv cost In- 
fluence applicants far more. William Clark, Director of Admissions., 
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Table 6. Percentages of Influences on Decision to Enroll at College 

Persons or Events Contributing 
to Decision to Enroll at College* 



Categories 
of 

Influence 
on 

College Choice 



o 

3 

c3 

u 
o 

u 



I— ♦ 0) 



c 
o 



0) 

o 



C3 



3 



c 

a 

< a: 



o o 
u 

5 E 

O CO 



0) 

— I u 
C3 P3 
C ^ 

o a. 

,0 0) 

o ^ 
^ o 



DO 



o 

0) 



o 



u 

u 
u 

u 

U 
+-* 
K 



0) 
0) 



o 



u 
o 



2 I 

O 

E 
O 

u 



a 

-J 



0) 

oc 



o c: 

U 0) 

^ < 

° u 
c 

o ^ 

05 0) 

S"c 

ton -M 



Major Influence 
Minor Influence 
Not Relevant 



60 
50 
10 



51 
41 
28 



9 

22 
69 



9 

16 
75 



6 

IS 

79 



8 
89 



7 
18 
75 



8 
29 
65 



50 
29 
41 



42 
54 
24 



40 
50 
50 



*Transfers to Fredonia (29*) as well as students who initially 
enrolled at Fredonia are included. 

Economic Background 

The economic background of the families of respondents is at 

best a "guesstimate." A strictly personal matter, the request for 

estimated income before taxes was difficult to obtain. Three percent 

of the respondents did not respond or indicated "it is none of your 

business" ;ind 12 percent checked "I have no idea." 
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Table 7. Estimated .Annual Inco:ne Category, Before Taxes, of 
Respondents' Parental Families 



Income 
Catecories 


Percentage* 
of Respondents 


Less than $ 4,000 


S 


$ 4,000 - $ 5,999 


6 


$ 6,000 - $ 7,999 


11 


$ 8,000 - S 9,999 


17 


$10,000 - $14,999 


32 


$15,000 - $19,999 


13 


$20,000 - $24,999 


9 


$25,000 - $29,999 


3 


$30 , 000 or more 


4 


Total 


100 



*The 15% of respondents who did not respond 
were distributed proportionately over the 
Income categories 



TalUe 7 clearly indicates a'plateau'in the estimated annual 
income of the parents. 

The category into which the modal family (30 percent) fell was 
the SlO,000 to $15,000 group. The percentages decreased propor- 
tionately in either direction from this mode to a group (5 percent) 
who indicated a parental income of less than $4,000. This group 
was counterbalanced by a group (4 percent) who estimated a family 
income of $50,000 or more. 
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Financing College 

Financing a college education was a concern for 41 percent of 
the respondents. Table 8 shows this total in the 27 percent who 
had some financial concern and the 14 percent who e:q)ressed major 
financial concerns. Parent, or other family, support was provided 
for 26 percent of the group who responded. 

Six percent of the population were self-sufficient. Scholar- 
ships or gifts provided 11 percent of the 1971 graduates with 
financial aid. Another group of 16 percent had repayable loans. 

Table 8, Category Percentages of Respondents for Financing College 
Education (N = 534)* 



Categories of 
Financial Security 


Percentage 


Major Financial Concern 


14 


Some Financial Concern 


27 


Family/Parental Support 


26 


Self Sufficient 


6 


Scholarship/Grant 


11 


Repayable Loan 


16 



*Due to item combination, the frequency of 
response totaled 534. 



One quarter of the returns indicated support from a combination 
of resources. The collegians received money from many sources to 
remain in school . 
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The Student 

A modal of the 1971 graduates came from a family with a $10,000 
to $14,999 income. The parents were higji school graduates who en- 
couraged, influenced, and sqDported their unmarried children in 
College. Like many of their peer gTOif), the collegian had additional 
aid through scholarship, grant, or loan. 

This was the student who entered College and became a member of 
the 1971 graduating class. 
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QiAPTER III 



COLLEGE YEARS 

vSURVEY - *71 provided an insight into the college background of 
the 450 respondents. The information concerning the activities during 
the college years of the 1971 graduates in baccalaureate degree pro- 
grams has been set up in chronological order in this chapter. 
Major Field Areas 

Tables nine, ten and eleven show the percentages of the major 
fields in the areas of Arts and Sciences, Fine Arts and Professional 
Studies. The respondents indicated they had been enrolled in twenty-one 
different major fields. 

Table 9. Percentages of Respondents in Their Major Fields in the Area 
of Arts and Sciences (N - 187) . 



Categories 


Percent 


Business Administration 


3 


Biology 


14 


Chemistry 


3 


Economics 


14 


English 


14 


Geology 


3 


History 


5 


French 


5 


German 


3 


Spanish 


3 


Mathematics 


8 


Physics 


3 


Political Science 


5 


Psychology 


7 


Sociology 


5 


Social Sciences 


5 


Total 


100 
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Table 10. Percentages of Respondents in Their Major Fields in the 
Area of Fine Arts (N - 59) • 



Categories 


Percent 


Theatre Arts 


9 


Music 


76 


Art 


15 


Total 


100 



Table 11. Percentages of Respondents in Their Major Fields in the 
Area of Professional Studies (N - 204), 



Categories 


Percent 


Education 


91 


Speech 


9 


Total 


100 



Colleges Attended 

A majority of our respondents, 69 percent, attended SUC, Fredonia 
for all four years. Twenty-three percent came to SUC, Fredonia from 
a Junior College, Four percent came to Fredonia from another SUC 
unit. Seven percent came to Fredonia from another college or university 
and two percent came from another state. 
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Table 12. Percentage of Colleges Attended by Respondents. 



Categories 


N - 450 




Percent 


sue, Fredonia was the first college that I attended 


69 


I came to Fredonia from a Junior College 


23 


I came to Fredonia frcm a SUC unit 


4 


I came to Fredonia from another college or diversity 


7 


I came to Fredonia from another state 


2 



'71 Options and Changes 

The uncertainty of the job market coupled with unenployment figures 
may have been a contributing factor for the 25 percent who changed 
major fields while in college. 

There were 18 percent who changed career choices. Career changes 
may have been made by seme students when they re-enrolled, since 10 
percent dropped out of school teiiporarily during the college years. 



Table 13. Percentages of Changes in Academic Programs and/or Career 
Choice of Respondents. 



Categories 


Major Field 


Career 


Dropped out 




Oianged 


Changed 


Temporarily 


Response Percent 


25 


18 


10 
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Participation in Organizations 

According to returns, respondents had varied interests outside of 
their regular course work during their four years of undergraduate work. 
Forty percent participated as an officer or representative in one or 
more student organizations that were recognized by the school. Twelve 
percent participated in state or regional musical events. Ten percent 
participated in theatre arts productions. Thirty- two percent partic- 
ipated in varsity ( r intramural sport activities and 6 percent partic- 
ipated in a fine arts exhibition. Ten percent were contributing 
members of The Leader, The Fredonian, The ConteiT¥K)rary, The Fig, or 
The Science Journal. 

Table 14. Percentages of Respondents' Participation in Organizations. 



Categories 



N - 450 



Percent 



Participated as an officer or representative in one 
or more student organization 

Participated in state or regional musical events 
Participated in theatre arts productions 
Participated in varsity or intramural sport activities 



10 



32 



40 



12 



Participated in fine arts exhibition 



6 



Participated as a contributing member of The Leader, 
The Fredonian, The i ntenporary, The Fig, or The 
Science Journal 



10 



Participated in local, regional, state or national 
conference or exhibition 



1 



2i 
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Scholarship Hcmors 

Maixy of the respondents were recipients or menbers of scholarship 
awards or Societies. 

Table 15, Percentages of Respondents Who Received Scholarship Honors- 



Categories 


N -450 




Percent 


Was a menfcer of a scholastic honor society 
(college) 


12 


Was the recipient of an educational or 
service award 


8 


Was a merriber of a s^Jiolastic honor society 
(local, state, national) 


11 


Attended college on a National Scholarship 
or Merit Program 


5 



Extra Activity Participation 

Respondents were given a checklist of things they had done during 
their last year of college. They had been involved in extra activities. 
Many of them had participated in a student election. Forty-nine per- 
cent said they had voted frequently. Fifty-seven percent had not been 
involved in organized protests or denionstrations while 35 percent said 
they had been involved occasionally, ^iany did extra reading for a 
course. Sixty-two percent did so occasionally, 18 percent frequently 
did so. These activities and others are shown in Table 16. 
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Table 16. Percentage of Respondents' Extra Activities IXiring the 
Last Year of College. 



L.ategoric5 






N - 


450 




Percent 




1 


Occas i 


Not at 


Total 






s 








i< 








Voted in a student election 


49 


39 


12 


100 


Studied in the library 


63 


33 


4 


100 


Checked out a book or jouiTial from the school 
library 


66 


30 


4 


100 


Participated in organized protests or 
demonstrations 


8 


35 


57 


100 


Was a guest in an instructor's or 
administrator's hcwne 


9 


39 


52 


100 


Did extra (unassigned) reading for a course 


18 


62 


20 


100 


Tutored another student 


8 


46 


34 


100 



Class Participation 

The respondents participated in many ways in their cla5js. Forty- 
four percent overslept or missed a class or appointment occasionally but 
48 percent never did either of these things- Forty- three percent 
occasionally argued with a teacher in class but 50 percent never did so, 

A majority of the students asked a teacher for advice after class, 
65 percent doing so occasionally and 26 percent frequently doing so. 
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TKese and other kinds of participation are sKowi in Table 17. 
Table 17. Percentages of Respondents* Class Participation. 



v#al L VyUF J. C9 




N 


- 450 




{Percent 




Frequently 


Occasionally 


Total 
Not at all 


Overslept and missed a class or 
jqjpointaent 


8 


44 


48 100 


Argued with a teadier in class 


7 


43 


50 100 


Slept or dozed in class 


4 


35 


61 100 


Studied with other students 


31 


56 


38 100 


Asked a teacher for advice after 
class 


26 


65 


9 100 


Had vocational counseling 


3 


26 


71 100 



Discussions 

Respcmdents were involved in discussions of various subjects. Seventy 
percent said they discussed religion occasionally. Fifty-ei^t percent 
discussed politics occasimally and 30 percent discussed it frequently. 
Forty- ei^t percent discussed sports occasionally. 
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Table 18. Percentaices of Respondents* Discussions 



Categories 



N - 4S0 



DiscussH rc'igiofi 
Disaissed politics 
Discussed sports 



rtercent 



7 J? g= 

i 2 



o 

rt ft 
U ^ 

3 5- " 

r» 9 



IS 70 15 100 
30 SS 12 IOC 
21 48 31 100 



Travel 

Sow students visited places of inte»^st. Forty-five percent took 
a trip of wore than 500 miles occasionally but 34 percent had never 
taken a trip of that length. Fifty- three percent had visited an a* 
gallery or museun occasionally but 29 percent had never visited these 
places • 

Most of our students %«re free froai getting traffic tickets. 
Seventy- two percent had never had one. 
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Tabie 19. Ptercentaies of Resfxvidents ' Responses Concernii^ Trips 



Catefories 




N - 450 






Per cent 






^ ? o" 






8 " P 


























Visited an art galleiy or rauseiM 


18 


53 29 IW 


Took a trip of more than SOO Miles 


21 


4S 34 100 


Got a traffic ticket 


3 


2„ 72 IOC 



2G 
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CHAPTER IV 



TliaiQrr- PROVOKING STATEMFINrrS Gl-r PERSONAM- REAn'IONS 

In SUPAIV - '71, with 450 returns, respondent opinions were ac- 
quired through the thought -provoking statements in the questionnaire. 
There was ample evidence that serious thought had been given to the 
choices. Comments were often made in the margin to clarify the reason 
for checking the item that had been chosen. 
Benefits to Students 

Thirty- five percent of the respondents agreed strongly and 45 
percent agreed somewhat with the statement that the college might 
benefit if more courses were elective. 

They weren't so sure that grades should be abolished. Eiphtoen 
percent agreed strongly with the idea vrfiile 39 percent agreed somewhat. 
They were more assured about having course work more relevant to 
conteirporary life and problems. Forty-seven percent agreed strongly 
and 45 percent agreed somewhat. 

There was some hesitancy about having the college governed 
completely by its faculty and students. Only 14 percent agreed strongly 
but 40 percent agreed somewhat. 

The respondents were almost unamimous in maintaining that classes 

-22- 
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should be small. 5eventy-onc agreed strongly and 2S percent somewhat.: 
They were almost as much in accord with the idea more independent study 
should be allowed. Forty-two percent agreed strongly and 48 percent 
agreed somewhat. These and other opinions are shown in Table 20.: 



Table 20. Percentages of Respondents* (pinions (oncerrang Wavs Under- 
graduate Education at Hredonia Might Benefit St idents . 



Categories 






4 SO 










I^erccnt 




















'/Cr 




7*. 




















n, 








V- • 






X. 


o 










2 












3 

3 


A 










rr 


0 
3 










rf 


zr 


















More courses were elective 


3S 


•IS 


1() 


4 


inn 


Grades were abolished 


18 




20 


17 


100 


Course work was more relevant to contempornr>' 












life and problems 


.r 


IS 




1 


100 


Ntore attention was paid to the emotional 












growth of the students 


>^ 


48 


IS 


4 


100 


Students were req\iired to spend a year in 












community service in the 11. S. or abroad 


1'^ 


38 




1() 


100 


The (b liege was governed completely by its 












faculty and students 


1 1 


4n 


S3 


13 


100 


'Iherc was less emphasis on specialized 












training cind more on broad liberal education 


]■> 


24 


12 


in 


100 


Small classes were maintained 


71 




3 


1 


ion 


latere independent study was allowed 


M 


48 


0 


1 


100 


Students were allowed to pursue a double map^r 


")() 


4() 


16 


1 


100 


Fewer courses had been taken with more 












credits in each course 


IS 


3S 


38 


12 


100 


The college should consider adding a greater 












numl^er of career options 




12 


10 


4 


100 


'ITic last year of high school was combined with 












the first year of college (3-1-3 program) 


\:^ 




3(1 




100 
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College Effectiveness 

A high percentage of the respondents felt that the college faculty 
are more competent than the students in specifying the curricuhun. 
Fifteen percent agreed strongly and 53 percent agreed somewhat. Fifty- 
four percent agreed somewhat with the statement that faculty promotions 
should be based, in part, on student evaluations, \ large percent felt 
college officials did not have the right to ban persons with extreme 
views from speaking on the campus. Thirty-three percent disagreed 
somewhat and 48 percent disagreed strongly. Forty- three percent dis- 
agreed somewhat with the idea that most college officials have been 
too lax in dealing with student .)rotests on Ciimpus, These and other 
opinions are shown in Table 21, 

College Improvement 

A large percentage of the respondents (65 percent) felt that a 
student's grades should not be revealed to anyone off campus without 
his consent. There was some doubt about most faculty being strongly 
interested in the academic problems of undergraduates. Thirty-four 
percent agreed somewhat but 38 percent disagreed somewhat. There wtis 
also some doubt about the statement, *Most professors don't do much to 
earn their pay,'* Twenty-seven percent agreed somewhat hut 44 percent 
disagreed somewhat. These and other opinions are shown in Table 22. 
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Table 21,, Percentages of Respondent Opinions Concerning Ways in 
Which the College Can Be More hffective. 



Categories 



N - 450 



College faculty are more competent than are 
students to specify the curric\ilum 

Colleges would be improved if orgaiuzed 
sports were de-emphasized 

My beliefs and attitudes are similar to 
those of most other college students 

Faculty promotions should be based in 
part on student evaluations 

Student publications should be cleared 
by college officials 

College officials have the right to ban 
persons with extreme views from 
speaking on campus 

Most college officials have been too 
L'lx in dealing with student protests 
on campus 



Percent 
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Table 22. Percentages of Respondent Opinions Concerning Ways in 
IVhich the College Can Improve. 



Categories 



N - 450 



A student's grades should not be revealed 
to anyone off cainpus without his 
consent 

Much of what i? taught in college is 
irrelevant to what is going on in the 
outside world 

Nbst faculty are strongly interested in the 
academic problems of undergraduates 

Colleges should be actively engaged in 
solving social problems 

Nbst rules governing student behavior 
at college are sensible 

Ntost professors don't do much to earn 
their pay 



Percent 
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25 
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19 46 28 7 100 



11 34 38 17 100 



27 50 20 3 100 



17 55 21 7 100 



6 27 44 23 100 
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Social Benef^JLs 

The respondents did not agree that uhe activities of married women 
are best confined to the home and family. Twenty-seven disagreed some- 
what and 62 percent disagreed strongly. 

The majority of students did not feel that a college education 
increases one's earning power. Thirty-four percent disagreed somewhat 
while 42 percent disagreed strongly. They also did not think that 
students from disadvantaged social backgrounds should be given prefer- 
ential treatment in college admissions. Thirty-four percent disagreed 
somewhat and 38 percent disagreed strongly. 

Students weren't so positive about expelling or suspending those 
who disrupt the functioning of a college. Thirty-six percent agreed 
somewhat and 31 percent disagreed somevAat. These and other opinions 
are shewn in Table 23. 

Personal Attainments 

The respondents had varied reactions to the statements seeking 
their opinions concerning things that related to personal attainments. 
They were in accord with becoming an authority on a special subject in 
their own special fields. Nineteen percent thought it essential, 31 
percent thought it very important and 42 percent indicated it was 
somewhat inportant. Forty-five percent thoxight becoming a comnunity 
leader was somewhat important while 40 percent thou^t it was not at 
all important. Fifty-seven percent thought creating artistic work such 
as painting, sculpture, decorating, etc. was somewhat important. These 
and other opinions are shown in Table 24. 
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Table 27>. Percentages of Respondent Opinions Regarding Social Benefits 
to t)ur Society. 



Categories 



'I'he activities of married women are best 
confined to the hon>e and family 

Scientists should piil^lish their findings 
regardless of the possible consequences 

liealistically, individual person c^m do 
little to bring about changes in our 
society 

The chief benefit of a college education 
is that it increases one's earning power 

Students from disadvantaged social 

backgrounds should be given preferential 
treatment in college admissions 

Married women should have a major role in 
community iind political activities 

Students should be more milit^int in 
defending their interests 

Students who dismpt the functioning of a 
college should be expelled or suspended 



Percent 
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Table 24. Percentages of Respondents' Opinions Conceminp the Benefits 
of Personal Attainments. 
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?what 
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tant 




Keing accompl ishetl in ouv of the fnllowinp 
arts (actin>i, dancing, etc.) 


<) 


10 


rt 


■IS 


ion 


Becoming ;in authority on a special siihicct 
in my subjoct field 


in 


31 


12 




100 


Becoming an accomplished musician 
(performer or composer) 


8 


() 


1« 


<)8 


100 


Hecoming an expert in finance and conmerce 


1 


(> 


2() 


h7 


100 


Becoming iin outstanding athlete 


1 


b 


20 


7"^ 


100 


Becoming a coiTmmitv leader 


'7 


13 


4S 


40 


100 


^tlki^g a theor^^tical contribution to science 


") 


8 


23 


h7 


100 


Writing original works (poems, novoK, 
short stories, etc.) 


/ 


1 > 


37 


43 


100 


Creiting artistic wi^rk (painting, sculpture, 
decorat ing, etc . ) 


1 1 


20 


37 


32 


ino 
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Social Obligations 

Many of the respondents believed it is importjint to obtain rccoR- 
nition from colleagues for contributions in special fields. Twenty-six 
percent said it was very important and 44 percent thouf^it it sonwvhat 
important. 

More students were in favor of being well-off financially. Twenty- 
five percent thouf^t it very important and SO percent indicated it is 
somewhat important. They were very much in favor of helping others who 
are in difficulty. Thirty-one percent thought it essential and 4S per- 
cent thought it vory important and 20 percent thought it somewhat 
important. 

A large majority of the students thought developing a meaningful 
philosophy of life was very iTT:>ortant. Fifty-nine percent rated this 
as essential and 29 percent thought it very important. These and other 
reactions are shown in Table 25. 
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Table 25. Percentnees of Respondent Opinions Regarding Social 
Obligations, 



Categories 






N 


- 450 






Percent 
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)rtant 


Import an 


■tant 




Obtaining recognition from my colleagues for 
contributions in my special field 


in 


26 


44 


20 


100 


Having administrativ^e responsibility for 
the work of others 


s 


16 


38 


41 


100 


Being well- off financially 


10 


2S 


50 


15 


100 


Helping others who are in difficulty 


31 


4S 


20 


4 


100 


Participating in an organisation like the 
Peace C-^rps or VISTA 


4 


15 


48 


33 


100 


Never being obligated to people 


(1 


19 


31 


44 


100 


Keeping up to date with political affairs 


21 


36 


36 


7 


100 


Being successful in a business of my own 


0 


13 


28 


50 


100 


Developing a ineaningful philoso^-hy of life 


5'.1 


20 


10 


2 


100 
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(xrr IN nc world 

Two aspects in the lives of 1971 graduates that are of particular 
interest are educational aspirations and enployment status. 
Educational Aspirations 

A baccalaureate degree did not signify the end of formal 
education for many of the respondents. Many of the grot|) were in- 
volved in educational programs at several levels in the year 
following graduation. 

The undergraduate degree was obviously the first step on the 
degree ladder for 29 percent of the respondents who were already 
involved in graduate programs. There were 20 percent who had 
attended a College siamer session. 

Table 26. Percentage of Respondents Involved in Formal Educational 
Programs 



Cateitories of Educational Programs 


Percent 
(N « 4S0) 


Attended a College Sutwer Session 


20 


Involved in a Graduate Program 


29 


Involved in a Certification Program 


9 


Involved in Continuing Education Courses 


6 


Attended Adult Education Courses in Area Schools 


4 



Learning opportunities were provided for another segment of the 
graduates throu^ continuing and adult education courses. 
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Enplqywent Options 

The picture created by SURVEY - '71 on esf^loynNpnt revealed that 
one-quarter of the s^le was unenf>loyed. But, of this total , thc^e 
were 4 percent who were not looking for work. Military service 
accounted for 6 percent of the respondents . Thirteen percent of 
the '71 graduates indicated 'Wiftg a Jiousewifc" or "student'* as 
their eiif)loyiiient status. 

T*le 27. Percentage Indications of Bm)loyi?ient Stati« of Respondents 
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Enployment Status 






f> 
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Part-t 


Full-t 




Niliia 


1 


1 




1 


Response Percent (N * 450)* 


29 


S4 


42 


6 


13 


22 


4 



•Totals more than 100 percent due to multiple responses. 

Part-time E»n>loyinent 

Part-time ein)loynent was the designated category for 29 percent 
ol" the population under study. (Figures are "nwddied" because of 
dual responses by persons working part-time and seeking a full-time 
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position, and others who arc working full-tine but are searching for 
aplofment in the area of najor concentration.) The iimt realistic 
figure is the S4 percent who are eii|>loyed full-time coupled with 
the "^alization that 42 percent of the total mari>er of respondents 
are ai|>loyed in the Mjor area of ifidcrgraduate degree woiic. 
Present HiiplojyTignt Versus Future E3q)ectation s 

SURVEY - '71 divided the section on ei^ployinent into Present and 
Long^Tem categories. 



Isblt 28. Percentage of Present and Long-Term Rssployipent Oioices 
of Respondents 



Cat'?isories 


Present* 

(N • 557) 


Long -Tom < 
(N - 642) 


GovenMent: Federal (including military) 


4 


4 


Statu and Local 


7 


8 


Education: Preschool and/or Kindergarten 


7 


4 


Elementary School 


?3 


25 


Junior High School 


13 


8 


Senior High SdKwl 


8 


11 


Jinior or Conuiity College 


1 


6 


Four-year College or Lhiversity 


3 


6 


Other Non- Profit Organizations: 






Hospital, Clinic 


3 


4 


Social. Welfare, or Conwunity Agency 


2 


3 


Church 


1 


1 


Other Non- Profit Organization 


3 


1 


Business, Industry, Services: 






Self- employed 


2 


4 


Snail Compan/ (up to 1000 eii|)loyecs) 


6 


3 


Large Coapany (sore than 1000 eaployees) 


5 


4 


Other: (including student, housewife) 


11 


8 


Mone: (do not plan to work) 


1 





♦Totals exceed 100 percent due to aultiple responses. 
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Education as a Career 

There were S5 percent of the respondents who were cmplofed in 
the field of education with an aiUicipated future involvemit of 
60 percent. The education field was the largest single enployer 
of respondents. Besides the professional studies group, there were 
graduates in the areas of Arts and Sciences and the Fine Arts prograK 
who were eiqployed in the teaching profession. Career teachers 
apparently intqpkl to move up the academic ladder into positims in 
higher education. 
Other Career Areas 

Tlie percentage of respondents who chose working in non-profit 
organizations remained constant between present and long-term career 
expectations. Table 28 indicates a shift within the general category* 
however. Business, industry and service areas of enf>loynent remained 
relatiwly constant with only a 2 percent variable between present 
and future expectation. Once established in a business or non* 
profit organization, the '71 graduate intends to remain in it. 
Teaching Levels 

Specific teaching assignments revealed that 24 percent of the 
'71 graduates were assigned classes from nursery to sixth level. 
This percentage increased with the addition of the 7 percent who 
substituted at these levels. Special areas (art, music, speech 
and hsaring) accounted for 12 percent of the positions which the 



*71 graduates held. Included in the 1 percent of the respondents, 
who were involved in teaching at the college level, were graduate 
assistants . 



Table 29.. Percentage of Respondents Teaching in 1972-75 Based on 
Academic Level 



Category 


Percentage of Respondents in 
Specific Teaching Assigninents 


Nursery through Sixth 


24 


Junior High School 


5 


High School 


6 


College 


1 


Special 


12 


Substitute 


7 


Teaching 


55 



Types of Schools 

Of the two hundred fifty- three respondents from the toal 
population employed as educators in 1971, there were 90 percent 
employed in the public schools.. Private and parochial schools 
claimed another 6 percent of the teachers.. Other educational 
institutions errbraced the final 2 percent who were employed in 
the educational field.. 
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Table 30 Percentage of Teaching Respondents in Specific Types of 
Schools (N = 253) 



School 


Percentage of 


Categories 


Teaching Respondents 


Parochial 


4 


Public 


90 


Private 


2 


Other 


4 



Anticipated Years in Education 

iVhen queried about years of expected service, 25 percent of 
the graduates who were teaching in '"1 intended to make it a life- 
long career. There were 5 percent who expected a career of thirty 
years. There were 32 percent v^o would not attcnpt a "guesstimate" 
of years to be spent "in the classroom." 



Table 31. Percentage of Anticipated Teaching Careers of Respondents 



Anticinated Lenpth of Teaching Career 


Category 


All Respondents (N = 450) 


Career Teachers (N = 253)* 


Unknown 


18 


32 


1-5 years 


12 


22 


6-10 years 


5 


8 


11-15 years 




2 


16-20 years 


3 


6 


20-50 years 


5 


S 


Lifetime 


14 


25 



*This number includes students from Arts and Sciences, Fine Arts, 
and Professional Studies programs. 
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Employment (^tions 

The final group under consideration on employment concerns all 
''other" types of employment. There were many (27 percent) of the 
respondents \vho were employed in situations where their area of 
major concentration was not a factor in securing the position. 
Occupatioas ranged from radio announcer to long-distance operator; 
from bartenders to receptionist; from salesman to United Parcel 
.Service employee. 

Table 52. Hmploymcnt Status of Respondents in Percentage 



Employment 
Categories 


Teaching 


Graduate 
Assistant 


Graduate 
Student 


Unenployed 


Other 


1971 Graduates 


5S 


5 


10 


5 


27 



Salary differential may "highlight*' the fact that these people 
were not working in their degree area but who can determine whether 
or not graduates of *71 were "using" their education in their work? 

Many of the respondents had definite goals and aspirations. 
They were out in the world and knew where they were going. 
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OlAPTER VI 



THEY'RE THINKING, THEY'RE THINKING 

Perhaps the greatest value of SURVEY - '71 lies in the conwents 
made by graduates who took time to express their ideas on several 
phases of college life. 

The design of the instrument solicited responses throu^ two 
••open-ended'' items. TWenty-two percent of the total population 
responded to the phrase "undergraduate education mi^t benefit 
students if../' which conpletes the coded section. The coded 
section used a response continuum (agree strongly, agree some^tfiat, 
disagree somei^at, disagree strongly) for a series of statements. 
The item is reported in Chapter IV. There is a possibility that 
greater individual response would have been realized if the 
section had not been so global. 

Involvement (a wider scope of pre-service experiences) and 
course work were the most frequently mentioned ways of inf roving 
education according to statements of the 1971 graduates. "Methods" 
and "relevance" of experiences also rated high on the list as 
important to the group. 
Respondents Reactions 

Respondents also had an opportunity for individual comnents 
about College life in Fredonia at the conclusion of the multi- 
item questionnaire. Interested and concerned, 31 percent took the 
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time and effort to react to a variety of topics. It is evick?nt that 
many students had given considerjri>le thought to their responses. 
Examples were often cited and, frequently, sl.tklents indicated 
possible solutions or alternate plans of procedures for coasx deration. 

Commentary covered a wide variety of interests and concerns. 
Subject matter ranged from personal areas of adjustment to relation- 
ships; from administrative procedures to the "publish or perish" 
syndrome. SURVTTf - '71 received a substantial nurrber of connents. 

The length of respoases varied from a single four-letter word 
to several handwritten pages. 
Ks tab li shed Code 

Because the open-ended section was sii)jective in nature, it 
was doubly difficult to code objectively. The investigator who 
coded the section used the following key: 

coiif^limentary - which included only positive, non- 
suggestive comnents (e.g. I loved 
my college years.) 

constructive - which included ..suggestions for remedying 
situations (e.g. A practical course for 
handling money is needed.) 

critical - which included all negative statements 
(e.g. College courses are a bore.) 

mixed - which includes cornbinations of 1 throu^ 3. 
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R cspoase Frcc[uenc)' 

\ };cncr:il statement .uxm unilcr the iii7i>rcll;i of CollCRC Iducation, 
drew tiic hi^hc^t frcijucncv of rospt)rkso in tho compl iiiicnrnrv" axle and 
placcvl relatively hi.uh under the Cvodini^ for (.onstructivc criticism 
;md critical coimcnt. 

Table Unrestricted lY^en-l.nd Resjionscs (\ - MI) 
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College 1. ducat ion 
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20 


4 


76 


Cent empo ran' ^'fiuests'* 
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Course offcruius 






28 




60 


Curriculum 
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10 
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18 
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IMacewnt 










5 


Profe^ist^rN Teachers 


8 


0 




8 


47 


"Pul)lish or^ iVnsh" 






10 




l.'i 


'Undent lat lon^^hips 


1 > 




It) 


10 


58 








13 


R 





(^oded copie^i (M unedited re^^ponse^^ are availahie \ipon request. 
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Constructive conmcnts polled the highest tallies under headings of 
course offerings, student relatioaships , ;md curriculun. SURVTY - '71 
drew a high percentage of conments under this code, too. Critical 
reactions were most frequent in respoase to course offerings, curriculum 
and professors' teaching. Total frequencies of response under all the 
codes indicate major concerns of tlie gradaites of 1971 • 

The sensitivity of the replies m;ide it difficult to discuss the 
responses in this chapter except in a general wcvy. Ihe students 
reacted openly. They made critical and coastructive suggestions for 
inplemcnting educational changes at the College. Ideas were carefully 
thouf^t through and reasons were often given for their com^nts. 

The students did respond! 
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aiATTER VII 



RESPONSIVi: (WtflUATIlS 

SURVEY - '71 has provided a picture of the graduates of 1971. 
The instrument has assessed hipher cducati >n through the target 
group - the students themselves. 
Who Responded 

Responses caine from reprcscntntivcs of the i^cacc Corps, graduate 
students in a variety of programs, graduate assistants, teadiers on 
all educational levels, teacher aides, clerks > factory workers, home- 
makers , and the ranks of the uncnf>loycd. 

Although most responses c.imc from York state, stms graduates 
have traveled from this locality. Replies to SURVEY - '71 came from 
coast to coast - from Massachusetts to California, from Florida to 
Canada, from Korea and Thailand. 

The Class of '71 is a mobile one! 
The Modal Student 

Ntost menfcers of the 1971 graduating class entered SUC, Fredonia 
as freshmen. Their choice was influenced by parents, high school 
personnel, and based on the cost of financing schooling, and the 
opportunity to be "»/ay from home." 
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When enrolling at Fredonia^ most students had already chosen 
a major area of stud)r. The choice had been considered carefully 
and was not changed durii^! the pursuit of the degree. &lucational 
experiences were largely confined to a formal class structure • 
There were few opportunities for independent study during the 
college years. 

Most mergers of the Class of '71 participated in college 
organizations and sports but did not become involved in organized 
protests or demonstrations. The collegians did not run for office 
but voted in elections. They had visited an art gallery and had 
traveled some. 

As seniors, they used the library for studying, checked out 
books aiKl TOterials, and occasionally did extra reading on a 
subject for class. Most of the groq) studied with other students, 
sought advice from professors after class sessions, and tutored 
peers. Discussions were often held on religion, politics, or sports 

The education which led to a baccalaureate degree, resulted in 
teaching; positions for most students. Positive attitudes toward 
sue, Fredonia were apparent throuf^iout the data. In retrospect, 
the majority of graduates were convinced that: 
college life was good 

more College courses should be elective and relevant 
to contenporary life and problems 

prades should be considered a personal matter 

class size should be small 

the College should add a ninnber of career dioices. 
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The graduates had pcrsoruil convictioas, too. High priorities 
were placed on: 

.1 meaningful philosophy of life 

helping the less fortunate 

financial security. 
SUtVliY - *71 was viewed as a positive apprnad* in soliciting 
opinions of fonner students. It was general ly considered by the 
respondents to be a constructive attempt by tlic College to open 
connunication lines witli its nwly-acquired Alumni. More follcw-ups 
were suggested. 

Siyportive Plans 

Many of the recomticndations and ideas which come out of SURVEY - 

•71 provide positive support for New York State plans. 

'The undergraduate curriculun in teacher preparation 
will be rc-cxamined, and continual emphasis will be 
Riven to the nracticun experience in the preparation 
of teachers.*'* 

*'noals for the preparation of teachers should involve 
a nurrfcer of pertinent agencies and individuils, in- 
cluding schools, higher ia^^ti tut ions , professional 
staffs, and relevant agencies. **2 



^Master f^an of SUNY - 1972, pg. 27. 

^Proposed Regents State-wide Higher Iducation Nkistcr Plan, pg. 62. 
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Suwuaiy 

Ihc group responded bcyonJ all expectations: 

They revealed their backgrounds anJ recalled 
pre -col lege events, 

TUcy reviewed their college years including a 
variety of extracurricular activities, 

'rticy reported on their lives during the first 
months after receiving their diploma. 

They rcactctl to the entire educational experience 
by sharing their ideas and concerns. 



fiducation was , ami is, important to the Class of 1971, 



